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THE EFFECT OF THE POISON OF TARANTULAS* 

W. J. Baerg 
University of Arkansas 

Tarantulas have long been regarded by the general public as 
decidedly dangerous. In the South, I have found this opinion very 
firmly established. As an instance of the prevailing opinion, the case 
may be cited of a man in Texarkana who assured me that his brother 
was bitten by a tarantula and as a result died on the following day. 

These large hairy spiders are fairly common on the stony hillsides 
near the University campus. Since they can be kept in the laboratory 
with but little attention, I decided to make some sort of a study of the 
poison gland and the effect of the venom. In the dissection I used a 
tarantula that measured 54 millimeters from the upper angle of the 
chelicerae to the distal end of the abdomen. 

The poison gland is located in the basal joint of the chelicera. It 
is somewhat conical in shape, about 8 mm. long, and measures 2 mm. 
at its greatest width. The distal end tapers to a point beyond which 
extends a thin filament about 5 mm. long. This is attached to the very 
base of the chelicera. The basal portion of the gland is somewhat 
abruptly constricted to a diameter of less than 1 mm. where it enters 
the fang. The gland lies in a groove in the musculature of the basal 
segment of the chelicera and is plainly visible after the dorsal portion 
of the body wall here has been removed. 

The fang is 7 mm. long and about 1.25 mm. at its greatest width. 
When turned back it fits closely along the inside (mesad) of a row 
of nine black chitinous teeth. The distal opening of the fang is on 
the outside curve near the tip. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE POISON 

The tarantula used for this study was a large female measuring 
64 mm. from the upper angle of the basal segment of the chelicerae to 
the tip end of the abdomen, and 26 mm. across the cephalothorax. 

For the first test, a guinea-pig, 7 months old and weighing 635 
grams, was used, and the experiment was conducted as follows : The 
hair on the inside of the right hind leg of the pig was cut off close to the 
skin. When the leg had been fastened and the pig held firmly, an 
attempt was made to have the tarantula implant her fangs on the 
prepared spot.f After several futile attempts on the part of the spider, 



*Eurypelma steindachneri Ausserer, determined by Professor C. R. Crosby, 
Cornell University. 

fAs a rule this tarantula will not strike until after considerable agitation. 
This is contrary to observations made by Petrunkevitch (1911) on Dugesiella 
hentsi. 
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it became obvious that she could not penetrate the skin. Consequently, 
the spot having been disinfected with alcohol, a slit one-fourth inch 
long was made with a small pair of scissors that were also disinfected 
with alcohol. The slit assumed a reddish color but no blood gathered in 
it. The tarantula was now placed with both fangs in the incision and 
by a little agitation was induced to implant them well into the flesh of 
the pig's leg. A second trial was made and in this, one of the fangs 
again entered the flesh. The other fang missed the incision and was 
therefore ineffective. Each time the tarantula struck the guinea-pig 
squealed, giving evidence of considerable pain. 

A number of observations were made on temperature, respiration, 
etc. ; but as all these proved to be obviously of no value they are omitted 
here. A slight swelling developed in the bitten leg, which probably 
was due to the incision, but at no time did the pig refuse to use the 
leg, and in other respects it remained entirely normal. 

Another test was made on an albino rat, about 1 month old. The 
tender skin in this animal proved to be an advantage, for the tarantula 
had no difficulty in inserting both fangs to their full extent. As in the 
case of the guinea-pig, the inside of the right hind leg was selected 
for the test. The tarantula struck twice and the four places where 
the fangs had penetrated assumed a reddish color, but the blood did 
not gather in a drop. When the tarantula inserted the fangs the rat 
squealed and struggled in evidence of more or less pain. 

Since the rat showed apparently a definite response to the effects 
of the poison, the observations are here recorded for August 9 : 

8:40 a. m. — Tarantula is induced to strike rat twice on inside of right 
hind leg. 

8:53 a. m. — Rat has eyes closed, shows signs of considerable pain, runs about 
in cage, digs with nose in shavings ; leg is held up, seems to be paralyzed. 

9 a. m. — Rat has ceased to run, makes sudden jumps as if in response to pain. 
9:05 a. m. — Rat almost entirely quiet; now and then a jerky motion of the 

head. 

9:10 a. m. — Rat crosses cage (four feet) in short jumps apparently under 
grave difficulties. 

9:20 a. m. — Rat quiet, seems to be in comatose condition, shows agony when 
wounded leg is touched. 

9 :30 a. m. — Rat sleeping, disturbed by sharp pains at intervals. 

9:40 a. m. — Rat apparently unconscious, shows no signs of pain. 

9:45 a. m. — Rat moving in restless manner. 

9:50 a. m. — Rat practically quiet. 

10 a. m. — Rat quiet. 

10:18 a. m. — Rat moving about constantly, leg held up close to body. 

10:40 a. m. — Rat moving very little, sits humped up. 

10:53 a. m. — Rat perfectly quiet, lies stretched on abdomen, nose against side 
of cage. 

11 :03 a. m. — Rat quiet. 

11 :25 a. m. — Rat moving about considerably, using the wounded leg in 
walking. 

12:50 p. m. — When lifted rat for the first time opens its eyes wide, seems to 
be rapidly recovering. 

1 :45 p. m. — Rat quiet ; when picked up acts in a normal manner. 

2 :45 p. m. — Rat quiet ; when aroused appears to be entirely normal. 
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Later in the day the rat partook of a hearty meal consisting of milk 
and corn meal. 

Acccording to these observations, there is a marked difference 
between the guinea-pig and the rat in regard to the resistance to the 
effects of the poison. This is in accord with what Kellogg (1915) 
cites from the work on the Diadem spider, Epeira diadema, by Hans 
Sachs. 

On the following day, August 10, at 8 :55 in the morning, I induced 
the large tarantula used in the previous tests to strike me twice on the 
inside of the small finger of the left hand. In the first attempt the 
fangs barely penetrated the skin. In the second attempt one of the 
fangs went well under the skin just below the first joint. 

The blood gathered enough so that the punctures assumed a reddish 
color, but did not collect in drops. A small amount of the poison, a 
clear, colorless, and tasteless liquid was present in all four of the 
punctures. 

The sensation produced by the strike was like that following the 
stab of a pin. This pain, if it may be called that, decreased gradually 
till at 9 :40 no trace remained. At no time was the finger at all stiff. 

On the next day at 9 :40 a. m., the experiment was repeated. The 
large female was again used and with but little agitation was induced 
to strike twice in about the same place selected on the day before. This 
time there was a more generous supply of poison than on the day 
before, with the result that two large drops collected and ran down 
on the sides of the finger. In one of the punctures a small drop of 
blood gathered ; the others merely assumed a reddish color. 

The pain was very much as was described in the previous test; at 
first fairly sharp, then gradually becoming dull till at 1 1 :40 all traces 
of it had disappeared. 

From the description of the tests on myself as given above it is 
easily seen that I did not get what would be considered a full dose 
of the poison. The experiment therefore does not show what would 
happen in a case where a person was bitten so that the full dose of 
the poison entered the blood stream. Nevertheless, I believe that 
normally the bite of a tarantula is not dangerous to man, and that 
even a full dose of the poison would probably not produce any very 
serious results is indicated by the observations on the rat. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the rat got all the poison that the tarantula had 
available at the time. 

It should be added that in the tests on myself I did not resort to 
the use of any disinfectants ; in fact the punctures were not tampered 
with in any way. 
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With regard to relative susceptibility to insect poison, I would 
probably be considered an average individual. The sting of a bee 
causes moderate swelling and a sharp pain that lasts for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 
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